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Statement  of  Editorial  Policy 

The  editorial  board  of  The  Noiseless  Spider  agrees  with 
Henry  Miller  that  the  pangs  of  birth  relate  not  to  the  body  but 
to  the  spirit.  It  was  demanded  of  us  to  know  love,  experience 
union  and  communion,  and  thus  achieve  liberation  from  the  wheel 
of  life  and  death.  But  we  have  chosen  to  remain  this  side  of  Par- 
adise and  to  create  through  art  the  illusory  substance  of  our 
dreams.  In  a  profound  sense  we  are  forever  delaying  the  act. 
We  flirt  with  destiny  and  lull  ourselves  to  sleep  with  myth.  We 
die  in  the  throes  of  our  own  tragic  legends,  like  spiders  caught 
in  our  own  web. 


"You  don't  say  prayers  yourself,  do  you?"  asked 
Stavrogin. 

"I  pray  to  everything,"  answered  Kirillov.  "You 
see  the  spider  crawling  on  the  wall,  I  look  at  it 
and  thank  it  for  crawling."  His  eyes  glowed  again. 
He  kept  looking  straight  at  Stavrogin  with  a  firm 
and  unflinching  expression.  Stavrogin  frowned  and 
watched  him  disdainfully,  but  there  was  no  mock- 
ery in  his  eyes. 
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INTERVIEW  WITH  ALLEN  GINSBERG 

Allen  Ginsberg,  the  controversial  American  writer  and  culture 
hero  whose  latest  published  volume  of  poems  THE  FALL  OF 
AMERICA  won  the  prestigious  National  Book  Award  for  Po- 
etry in  1973,  spent  a  memorable  day  on  the  University  of  New 
Haven  campus  at  the  invitation  of  the  UNH  English  Club  on 
November  12,  1973.  After  a  five-hour  performance  that  in- 
cluded a  poetry  reading,  press  conference,  song-  and  mantra- 
fest,  and  discussions  with  students  which  were  energetic 
enough  to  exhaust  half  a  dozen  seasoned  performers,  Allen 
gave  the  English  Club  an  extremely  interesting  two-hour  in- 
terview, a  portion  of  which  was  filmed.  The  following  is  a  tran- 
script of  some  of  the  more  numinous  moments  of  that  interview: 

GINSBERG:    Today  is  November  12,  1973,  and  it's  a  quarter 
of  four  in  the  afternoon. 
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SPIDER:  It  sure  is!  You're  quite  right.  But  now,  Allen,  we'd 
like  to  ask  you  something  more  personal,  if  we  may.  Some 
months  back,  Helen  Vendler,  the  renowned  Wallace  Stevens 
scholar  from  Boston  University,  did  a  front-page  review  of 
THE  FALL  OF  AMERICA  in  The  New  York  Times  Book 
Review  and  she  said  a  lot  of  fine  things  about  your  craft,  about 
the  development  of  your  writing.  She's  convinced,  apparently 
— like  a  lot  of  us — that  your  poetic  gift  is  getting  better  and 
better  all  the  time.  She  said  something  curious  about  you  as  a 
man.  She  said  she  got  the  impression,  while  reading  THE 
FALL  OF  AMERICA,  that  you  were  like  a  man  who  had  read 
all  the  books,  had  had  all  the  love  affairs — and  there's  a  kind 
of  sadness  in  that  book.  Do  you  feel  that  way,  personally?  Do 
you  feel  there's  been  a  kind  of  climacteric  in  your  own  life? 

GINSBERG:  I  think  the  phrase  she  uses  is  "religious  void." 
Which  is  meant  to  say — I  don't  know  if  she  meant  it  as  a  com- 
pliment or  not.  There  is  a  "religious  voicT'in  an  interesting 
Buddhist  sense — in  the  doctrine  of  Shunyata,  the  doctrine  of 
the  ultimate  emptiness  of  phenomena,  in  that  the  marks  of 
existence  are  impermanence,  egolessness,  and  suffering.  So 
there's  an  element  of  that  in  the  Buddhist  Shunyata  doctrine 
in  the  book  and,  also  now,  an  exhaustion  of  myself  and  an  ex- 
haustion of  America.  So  in  that  sense,  she's  right.  Again,  I 
don't  think  she  understood  the  book  as  being  connected  with 
meditation  exercises  and  mindfulness  exercises — which  is 
what  I've  been  practicing,  what  I'm  into.  A  specific  exercise 
which  you  might  be  interested  in,  here,  while  we're  on  camera, 
is:  Earth  sitting.  Sitting,  hands  in  this  position,  flat  on  thighs, 
restful  mind  posture — eyes  straight  up,  on  the  horizon,  attend- 
ing the  breaths,  leading  the  nostrils,  going  outward,  dissolving 
into  space.  So  following  the  breath  to  the  verge  where  it  dis- 
solves, so  mixing  breath  with  space — mixing  mind,  conscious- 
ness, and  breath — mixing  mind  with  space.  So  entering  an 
infinitely  spacious  void  and  observing  thoughts  of  my  own  fly 
through.  Limited  and  transient,  egoless — ah,  impermanent 
and  suffering  sort  of — 


SPIDER:  This  sadness  she  talks  of,  this  lassitude — if  that's 
the  right  word — it's  really  something  "programmatic,"  it's 
part  of  your  own  religious  outlook.  It's  not  a  physical  slowing 
down  .  .  . 

GINSBERG:  Oh,  it's  a  physical  slowing  down!  I  broke  my 
leg!  I  broke  my  arm,  banged  my  arm  and  got  a  bad  charley- 
horse  while  trying  to  read  the  Sunday  New  York  Times!  Had  a 
hernia  operation.  Saw  the  holes  in  my  stomach  sewed  up.  My 
pouch  entered  by  needles  .  .  . 

SPIDER:     Conscious  .  .  .  ? 

GINSBERG:  Well,  I  woke  up  and  there  were  stitches  in  my 
side  and  my  pubic  hair  was  shaved.  So  I  saw  the  Buddhist  doc- 
trine of  Bhuka,  suffering,  closely  enough.  I  don't  think  Ms. 
Vendler  was  aware  that  I  was  studying  music  and  singing  so 
much — I  was  learning  blues  with  Bob  Dylan,  or  improvising 
poetry,  or  was  entering  the  path  of  enlightenment — was  enter- 
ing Boddhisatva,  path  of  enlightenment — a  form  of  study. 

SPIDER:  I  wonder  if  you  could  tell  us  who  you  learned  to  write 
from? 

GINSBERG:  I  picked  that  up,  mostly,  from  Jack  Kerouac. 
He  was — 


SPIDER:  Allen,  some  of  the  students  don't  seem  to  be  able 
to  hear  you  back  there. 

GINSBERG:  I  can't  shout!  You're  asking  me  to  SHOUT! 
I  can't  talk  normally  and  SHOUT.  (Chuckles)  And  I've  got  the 
microphone — is  this  better?  now?  The  microphone  right  here 
— I  learned  to  shout  from 

"Fat  black  bucks  in  a  wine-barrel  room, 

Barrel-house  kings,  with  feet  unstable, 

Sagged  and  reeled  and  pounded  on  the  table, 

Pounded  on  the  table, 

Beat  an  empty  barrel  with  the  handle  of  a  broom, 

Hard  as  they  were  able, 

Boom,  boom,  BOOM, 

With  a  silk  umbrella  and  the  handle  of  a  broom, 

Boomlay,  boomlay,  boom,  boom,  BOOM!" 

And  I  learned  even  more  shouting  from 

"Hear  the  sledges  with  the  bells — 
Silver  bells! 
What  a  world  of  merriment  their  melody  foretells! 
How  they  tinkle,  tinkle,  tinkle, 

In  the  icy  air  of  night! 
While  the  stars  that  oversprinkle 
All  the  heavens,  seem  to  twinkle 

With  a  crystalline  delight; 
Keeping  time,  time,  time 
In  a  sort  of  Runic  rhyme, 
To  the  tintinnabulation  that  so  musically  wells 
From  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells, 

Bells,  bells,  bells — 
From  the  jingling  and  the  tinkling  of  the  bells!" 

I  learned  that  from  my  father. 

SPIDER:  Both  Vachel  Lindsay  and  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  huh? 
Your  father  was  a  Poe  freak,  was  he? 

GINSBERG:     My  father  was  a  Poe  freak  at  a  very  early  age. 


SPIDER:  There's  a  lot  of  Poe  in  your  long  poem  KADDISH, 
isn't  there?  Not  only  Poe's  rhythms  but  even  Poe's  face  always 
seems  to  be  coming  out  from  behind  in  that  work. 

GINSBERG:  Any  American  with  any  kind  of  psychedelic 
penchant  digs  Poe.  Hart  Crane  in  The  Bridge.  You  heard  Poe 
in  high  school,  didn't  you,  Peter? 

PETER  ORLOVSKY:    Yeah,  lots  of  Poe.  "The  Raven." 

SPIDER:  We  heard  Longfellow  all  the  time.  Longfellow's 
all  they  ever  played  for  us  in  school.  Allen,  lots  of  kids  here 
have  been  doing  a  good  deal  of  writing.  We've  got  a  little  mag- 
azine called  THE  NOISELESS  SPIDER  that's  put  out  some 
pretty  good  things.  What  kind  of  advice  would  you  give  to  some- 
one who  wants  to  continue  writing? 

GINSBERG:  William  Carlos  Williams'  phrase:  "No  ideas  but 
in  things."  Look  out  of  yourself.  Forget  about  your  subjectives. 
And  describe,  sketch-like,  as  Kerouac  proposed.  Sketching  in 
the  outer  reality  and  making  a  graph  or  formula  that  shows 
your  own  internal  consciousness  by  means  of  what  you  look  at 
outside.  I  forgot — I  had  started  to  mention  Kerouac,  a  while 
back,  as  a  major  influence — the  major  influence,  both  rhythmically 
and  in  terms  of  mellowness  of  mind. 
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SPIDER:  I  don't  know  if  this  is  related — What  happened  to 
the  energy  from  Perry  Lane,  that  whole  thing  that  Tom  Wolfe 
wrote  about?  We  just  read  that  recently  and  were  really  ex- 
cited about  his  style  and  were  wondering  if  his  style  did  in  fact 
reflect  the  energy  that  was  there. 

GINSBERG:  Are  you  thinking  of  Kerouac  or  of  Ken  Kesey  or 
Neal  Cassady  or  of  Tom  Wolfe? 

SPIDER:  Well,  we  thought  Wolfe's  style  was  really  energetic 
and  we  were  wondering  if  Kesey  and  that  whole  group  were 
that  energetic? 

GINSBERG:  Well,  I  think  Wolfe  got  his  energy  from  them. 
I  think — You  should  look  now  at  Ken  Kesey's  new  book,  Barn 
Sale,  which  is  just  out — which  is  Ken  Kesey's  own  version  of 
the  psychedelic/communal/mixed  media/new  consciousness  break- 
through events  of  the  comradeship  of  himself  and  Neal  Cas- 
sady and  his  other  Merry  Pranksters  in  the  late  60's. 

SPIDER:    Were  they  moving  toward  a  group-thing  type-thing? 

GINSBERG:  What  is  a  "group-thing  type-thing"?  (Laughter) 
They  accomplished  it!  So  well  that  it  served  as  a  model  for  in- 
numerable college  kids  and  frat  houses  all  over  the  country. 


SPIDER:  Could  you  possibly  tell  us  a  little  bit  about  your  ex- 
perience with  that  Merry  Prankster  group  and,  in  particular, 
the  time  that  the  Hell's  Angels  met  with  you? 

GINSBERG:  There  was  in  1965,  I  think,  around  Christmas, 
an  anti-Vietnam  War/pro-Peace  march  that  was  organized  by 
Jerry  Rubin  and  Mario  Savio  and  various  people  at  Berkeley, 
which  is  one  of  the  early  marches.  And  the  Hell's  Angels,  being 
paranoid  ex-veterans,  thought  that  they  had  the  necessity  to 
be  Birchite  patriots  and  favor  the  war.  Kesey  realized  that 
there  was  a  certain  amount  of  aggression  and  anger  in  the  Left- 
wing,  as  well  as  paranoia  in  the  Hell's  Angels,  and  the  Hell's 
Angels  threatened  to  attack  the  Peace  march.  The  police  sort 
of  backed  the  Hell's  Angels  and  gave  nobody  any  assurance 
that  they'd  prevent  the  attack  and  allow  people  to  assemble 
peaceably  for  redress  of  grievances,  'cause  the  police  were 
there  already  in  Oakland — part  of  the  police-state  apparatus 
that  was  growing  into  Nixon's  time.  So  Kesey  had  a  party  and 
invited  himself  over  to  the  home,  in  Oakland — I  think — of  one 
of  the  Hell's  Angels'  leaders — 
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SPIDER:     Sammy  Barger! 

GINSBERG:  Yeah,  Sammy  Barger.  And  everybody  dropped 
acid,  with  Neal  Cassady  there  and  Kesey — and  everybody  got 
zonked  'cause  it  was  very  pure,  good  acid.  Made  perhaps  by 
Elleseley.  And  at  that  point  it  was  a  question  of  us  calming  them 
down  out  of  their  paranoia  while  they  were  zonked  on  the  acid. 
So  the — My  contribution  was  playing  my  little  harmonium  and 
chanting  the  Highest  Perfect  Wisdom  Sutra  of  the  Buddhists  in 
Sino-Japanese,  which  ends: 

GATE,  GATE,  PAR  AGATE,  PARASAMGATE,  BODHI, 
SVAHA:— 

Which  is  a  long  sutra,  and  there  was  nothing  else  for  anybody 
to  do  in  the  great  emptiness  of  the  acid  high.  So  after  a  while, 
they  began  humming  along  and  singing:  Dun-dun,  dun-dun,  da- 
da-dun-dun,  da-dundun-dun-dun,  dun-dun,  dun-dun.  So  it  was  a 
calming  thing.  Then  after  everything  had  been  wiped  out  and 
annihilated  in  everybody's  mind  by  the  one  single  hum  vibra- 
tion of  the  long  Buddhist  Highest  Perfect  Wisdom  mantra, 
things  had  been  resolved  because  they  thought  we'd  been  out 
to  "get"  them  or  steal  their  minds — which  is  the  single  nur- 
sery-song to  them.  So  they  decided  maybe  it'd  be  better  not 
to  make  waves.  And  so  what  they  did,  instead,  was — to  save 
their  pride — they  issued  a  statement  offering  to  Johnson,  Presi- 
dent then,  to — that  they  would  be  guerrillas  and  go  to  Japan 
and  "fight  for  America,"  but  that  they  wouldn't  bug  the  scene 
on  the  Peace  march.  Which  was  perhaps  a  less  interesting 
meeting  than  the  meeting  with  the  Merry  Pranksters  on  the 


East  Coast  with  Timothy  Leary  in  Millbrook,  where  Leary 
had  already  been  attacked  at  great  length  by  the  law-and- 
order  forces  led  by  G.  Gordon  Liddy,  who  was  then  Assistant 
Distant — rather,  Assistant  District — no,  Distant  Assistant 
District  Attorney  in  Poughkeepsie,  New  York!  And  so  the 
Leary  group  was  quite  scared.  Kesey,  Cassady,  and  myself 
drove  up  to  New  York  in  the  big  psychedelic  bus  with  all  the 
Pranksters  and  I  think  Kesey  and  his  folks  expected  Leary 
to  rush  out  and  welcome  them  with  open  arms  and  pour  acid 
down  their  necks  and  everybody  dance  together  on  the  lawn 
in  14th  Century  costume!  But  by  that  time,  Leary  and  his 
group  were  scared  of  the  government  agents  and  had  been 
busted  thirty  times  or  so,  and  as  yet  the  Merry  Pranksters 
and  Ken  Kesey  had  never  yet  been  busted,  really.  So  there 
was  this  meeting  of  Innocence  and  Experience.  And  the  net 
result  was — somebody  ran  upstairs  and  got  some  DMT  and 
everybody  sat  around  wondering  where  the  center  of  the  uni- 
verse was! 

SPIDER:  Neal  Cassady  was  such  a  legendary  figure — how 
much  of  his  writing  is  available  anyway?  How  did  he  die?  What 
were  the  exact  circumstances  of  his  death? 

GINSBERG:  There's  a  book  of  his  published  by  City  Lights 
called  THE  FIRST  THIRD.  And  he  died  of,  I  think,  exhaustion 
and  withdrawal  from  amphytemine  in  Mexico  City,  his  body 
pretty  much  battered  but  still  surviving — walked  into  a  Mexican 
wedding  where  everybody  was  drinking  pulque,  and  he  had 
taken  some  sleeping  pills  to  calm  down  and  come  off  the  am- 
phytemine and  the  wedding  guests  and  hosts  plied  him  with 
pulque  and  so  he  got  a  combination  of  down-ness  and  alcohol. 


And  he  walked  up  from  the  town  of  San  Miguele  late  at  night, 
onto  the  railroad  track,  and  then  died  of  suffocation.  His  lungs 
stopped  working.  So  while  we're  on  him,  a  little  elegy  for  him: 
"On  Neal's  Ashes."* 

Delicate  eyes  that  blinked  blue  Rockies  all  ash 
nipples,  Ribs  I  touched  w/my  thumb  are  ash 
mouth  my  tongue  touched  once  or  twice  all  ash 
bony  cheeks  soft  on  my  belly  are  cinder,  ash 
earlobes  &  eyelids,  youthful  cock  tip,  curly  pubis 
breast  warmth,  man  palm,  high  school  thigh, 
baseball  bicept  arm,  asshole  anneal'd  to  silken  skin 
all  ashes,  all  ashes  again. 
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It's  sort  of  like  a  Greek  fragment,  huh?  Like  an  elegy  for  the 
dead  athletic  hero. 

SPIDER:  You  seem  to  talk  about  personal  friends  and  personal 
events  in  your  life  with  poetry  and  about  more  external  events, 
like  the  Watergate  case  and  the  environmental  crisis  or  what- 
ever, with  prose. 

GINSBERG:  That's  not  always  true.  There's  a  little  poem  in 
THE  FALL  OF  AMERICA  called  "D.C.  Mobilization"*  dated 
May  9,  1970,  that  contradicts  that.  Let  me  read  it  to  you: 

White  sunshine  on  sweating  skulls 

Washington's  Monument  pyramided  high  granite  clouds 

over  a  soul  mass,  children  screaming  in  their  brains  on 

quiet  grass 
(black  man  strapped  hanging  in  blue  denims  from  an  earth  cross) 
— Soul  brightness  under  blue  sky 


*  The  poems  "On  Neal's  Ashes"  and  "D.C.  Mobilization,"  from  Allen  Gins- 
berg's THE  FALL  OF  AMERICA,  Copyright  1972,  are  reproduced  here 
with  the  permission  of  City  Lights  Books. 
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Assembled  before  White  House  filled  with  mustached  Germans 
&  police  buttons,  army  telephones,  CIA  buzzers,  FBI  bugs 
Secret  Service  walkie-talkies,  Intercom  Squawkers  to  Narco 
Fuzz  &  Florida  Mafia  Real  Estate  Speculators. 
One  hundred  thousand  bodies  naked  before  an  Iron  Robot 
Nixon's  brain  Presidential  cranium  case  spying  thru  binoculars 
from  the  Paranoia  Smog  Factory's  East  Wing. 

May  9,  1970 

That  was  written  in  Washington,  on  the  platform,  where  I 
had  to  give  a  speech  at  a  Peace  demonstration.  Against  the 
Cambodian  bombing,  I  think.  No,  before  the  Cambodian  bomb- 
ing. Like,  you  know,  I  write  whenever  there's  inspiration  or 
whenever  there's  any  indication  or  whenever  I  feel  like  writing. 
Hell,  I've  sat  in  the  midst  of  great  historic  moments  like  Peace 
marches  and  not  been  able  to  do  anything  except  bite  my  nails 
— or  fart!  And  other  times,  like  jacking  off,  I've  done  long 
beautiful  poems.  You  never  can  tell — when  the  Muse'll  walk  with 
you.  Basically,  what  I'm  doing  is  registering  my  spontaneous 
impulses  of  feeling  and  perception.  You  can't  really  dictate  to 
your  unconscious.  You  really  have  to  accept  what's  given — even 
if  it's  major  or  minor.  I  would  like  to  write  six  more  HOWLs 
every  year.  But  occasion  and  apocalypse  provide  their  own 
situations.  And — I  just  follow  the  dictates  of — myself.  (Laughs) 
Whatever  I  can  get  away  with.  Whatever  the  traffic  will  bear 
.  .  .  whatever  the  Muse  brings. 

SPIDER:  Your  style — which  could  be  called  the  sutra  style, 
the  chanting  style — did  you  have  to  go  through  a  long  period  of 
self-examination  and  trial-and-error  before  you  arrived  at — 
before  you  knew  it  was  your  style? 

GINSBERG:  Well,  I  went  through  many  years  writing 
rhymed  verse  modeled  on  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson,  Marvell, 
Thomas  Campion — the  Silver  Poets — 


SPIDER:    —your  father? 

GINSBERG:  — and  my  father,  yes.  Because  I  originally 
learned  from  his  mouth  and  ear.  There's  a  book  of  those  poems 
called  THE  GATES  OF  WRATH.  Then  I  took  those  to  William 
Carlos  Williams  and  he  said:  "Oh,  in  this  mode  perfection  is 
basic,  and  these  aren't  perfect!"  So  then  I  brought  him  some 
little  prose  scratchings  that  go — that  go  like: 

Today  out  of  the  window 
the  trees  seemed  like  live 
organisms  on  the  moon. 

Each  bough  extended  upward 
covered  at  the  north  end 
with  leaves,  like  a  green 

hairy  protruberance.  I  saw 
the  scarlet-and-pink  shoot-tips 
of  budding  leaves  wave 

delicately  in  the  sunlight, 
blown  by  the  breeze, 
all  the  arms  of  the  trees 
bending  and  straining  downward 

at  once  when  the  wind 
pushed  them. 

And  Williams  wrote  back  when  he  saw  these  and  said:  "How 
many  more  of  these  have  you  got?  These  are  IT!"  And  that  turned 
me  on  immediately  to  the  fact  that  if  I  looked  outside  of  myself 
and  wrote  down  facts,  the  process  of  observation  would  work 
out  the  facts.  That  was  the  poetics,  that  was  the  poetry,  that 
was  what  was  interesting  and  intelligible.  And  that  was  what 
was  my  own,  actually — coming  out. 


I 


SPIDER:  What  kind  of  discipline  do  you  find  most  useful  in 
perfecting  what's  usually  called  "organic  form"? 

GINSBERG:  I  don't  think  the  word  "discipline"  is  understood 
here  in  the  West.  It  all  has  to  do  with  S  &  M.  It  has  something 
to  do  with  leather  freaks.  Or  high  academic  drag  or  something. 
But  it's  got  nothing  to  do  with  the  idea  that  if  you  write  the 
sonnet  over  and  over  and  over  again,  you  can  perfect  the  sonnet 
and  then  go  on  to  write  well  in  free  form.  But  writing  a  good 
sonnet  won't  help  you  write  a  good  free  form.  What  you  have 
to  do — the  kind  of  discipline  you  need  to  write  open  verse  is  to 
listen  to  your  own  sound  and  listen  to  the  sound  of  people  around 
you  and  begin  registering  with  your  own  mystical  ear  the  little 
squiggles  of  rhythm  that  you  hear  that  way.  You  have  to  develop 
an  ear!  You  have  to  develop  a  meditative  mind  to  separate  the 
wheat  from  the  chaff  of  your  observations — so  that  you  can  tell, 
easily,  "Each  bough  extended  upward /covered  at  the  north 
end/with  leaves,  like  a  green/hairy  protruberance."  You  have 
to  be  able  to  see  that  part  of  yourself  and  sift  out  details.  And 
not  talk  about — oh,  like,  "In  all  this  world  with  which  I  have 
a  quarrel,/  I  am  the  only  one  that  still  remains  quite  moral"! 
You've  got  to  get  rid  of  abstractions.  And  sing-song.  And 
there's  much  more  to  getting  rid  of  sing-song  and  abstractions 
than  just  abandoning  rhyme  and  form.  Expressional  type  of 
form — automatic  form — to  be  able  to  get  an  organic  form,  a 
form  natural  to  the  thoughts  spoken  and  the  words  articulated. 
The  discipline  is  a  discipline  of  mind.  And  from  this  point  of 
view,  if  the  mind  is  shapely  the  art  will  be  shapely. 

SPIDER:  There's  a  good  deal  written  by  you  about  the  lit- 
erary influences  in  your  development,  particularly  about  Jack 
Kerouac.  But  there's  one  man  in  your  background  who  is  a  bit 
hard  to  get  at,  even  though  he's  written  a  really  marvelous  auto- 
biography. And  that's  William  Carlos  Williams.  What  kind  of 
a  man  was  he  in  person? 


GINSBERG:  I  didn't  know  Williams  that  well.  I  only  visited 
him  a  number  of  times,  maybe  six  or  seven  times  over  a  period 
of  three  years.  And  he'd  written  prefaces  to  my  books.  He  was 
terribly  important  in  turning  me  on  to  what  was  not  part  of 
myself  and  my  real  writing  bent,  what  was  not  natural  to  me 
in  my  writing.  The  best  part  happened  when  Peter,  Kerouac, 
and  myself  visited  Rutherford  and — he  thought  Peter  was  a 
great  lyric  poet.  We  asked  for  some  wise  words  of  advice 
and  he  pointed  out  the  window  and  said:  "There's  a  lot  of 
bastards  out  there!"  He  was  a  kind  of  Buddhist  saint,  a  real 
Boddhisatva  .  .  . 


INTERVIEWERS: 


Srilekha  Bell,  Brian  Wallace, 
Robert  Finley,  N.  Parker  Prescott, 
Bertrand  Mathieu 


Allen  Ginsberg,  Peter  Orlovsky,  Bertrand  Mathieu 
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Poem/drawing 


spent  the  day 
taking  out 
the  standing 
thin  dead  pine 

here  &  there 

snow  patches 

&  new  green  moss 

nests  of  deer  leavings 

still  pellets 

till  berries  come 

&  make  it  softer 

the  april  ground 
wet  & 
decidedly  brown 

all  sap  up 
birch  peel 
&  buds  on 
the  high  scrub 
deer  couldn't  reach 


sounds  different 
birds  &  the  melting 
creek  all  emotional 
&  loud 
with  yesterday's  rain 

old  bulbs  quietly 
push  through  mulch 
while  wind 
shatters  the  overcast 


a  truck  full  of  empties 
rattles  over  the  bridge 
it's  the  propane 
guy  &  his  kid 
to  myself  stoned  i 
think  it's  a  gas 
going  down  the  path 
to  bum  a  smoke 
&  shoot  the  shit 


—  Mike  Parker 
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china  pattern: 

an  orange  potato  bug 

walks  the  rim 

of  my  blue  willow 

rice  bowl 


—  Mike  Parker 
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Lithograph  (1845) 

Deep  grains 

etched  in  bleak  earth. 
Winter  migration 
Dakota  indians 

searching  for  food. 

Grey-storm-worn 
no-sky-day. 
Matted  hair 

brown  faces 

beneath  fur. 

Tired  dogs 

drag  wooden  sled 
with  few  possessions 
toward  silent  death. 

Icy  tongue-witches  sting 
touching 

artist  engraving 

northern  landscape  in  cold  metal  .  .  . 

—  John  M.  Grudzien 


Unmasked 

You  sniff  me 

growing  scarce  and  full 
in  the  gold  grass 
of  late  summer 

You  press  your  nose 

to  my  warm  red  belly 

growing  cold  gold 

in  the  blue  ash  of  day's  end, 

Then 

dart  Jack- 
rabbit 

up  the  chimney 

like  you  thought  you  were  some 

Santa  Claus 

when  up 
turns 

my  secret  thorn 

growing  brown-bitter  and 

stabs  at  your  bag 

draining  its  toys 

on  an  empty  hearth. 

—  M .  Marcuss  Oslander 
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Dog  Dish 

Dog  dish,  red  and  round, 
Filled  with  water — Quench 
Your  thirst,  mongrel  dog. 
Eat,  shaggy  lover.  Eat  hearty. 
Chase  cats,  sticks,  balls, 
Tree  racoons,  dig  holes 
And  howl  at  the  moon. 
But  come  home  to  my  red 
Round  dog  dish. 

—  M.  Frechette 
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Postcard 

We  are  staying  by  the  ocean  now 

the  spot  circled  on  the  postcard. 

Saw  some  of  your  friends  last  week, 

they  were  friendly,  but  i  don't  think  they  remembered  me. 

Still  it's  warm  here 

and  the  days  are  long. 

I  think  a  lot  about  last  winter 

when  i  was  living  out  of  my  car. 

There's  a  pattern  forming 

in  sand 

on  the  tar. 
And  my  friend  said  "Man,  this  summer  is  pure  poetry" 

but  i  feel  so  tired,  traveling  on 
anonymous  in  american  land  .  .  . 

—  John  M.  Grudzien 


I  si  a  Bloque 

Met  Block  Island 

On  a  cool  rainy  day — 

Dead  of  summer — Quiet — 

Island  of  peace,  of  sand 

of  ships  of  slaves  of  sea 

Place  of  s's  8's 

o'        o' 

OS      0     S      00  s 

—  Chris  Hogan 
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Anima 

She  awoke, 

hesitant  at  first, 

from  the  enforced  slumber 

of  continuance. 

Timid, 

she  explored 

and  boldness  grew 

with  discovery. 

Happy,  she  ran 

laughing 

touching  everything. 

Smiles  came  first 

from  those  who  saw  her, 

pleased  with  her  antics 

glad  for  the  distraction. 

But  tired  they  grew 

and  quickly. 

She  was  different 

and  frightened  them. 

Seeking  to  restrain 

they  angered  her. 

Aroused,  she  continued, 

breaking  down  the  hedges, 

scattering  stones 

on  the  manicured  lawns. 

Pursued 

by  the  handyman, 

and  others, 

keepers  of  the  norm. 


Pursued 

by  myself, 

but  for  different  reasons. 

Leaving  the  sun 

she  led  to  the  red  darkness 

of  cedar  forests, 

her  pursuers  retreating 

fearing  the  unknown. 

Still,  I  continued, 

though  hazards  barred  the  way 

and  darkness  ruled  unchallenged. 

On  she  ran 

past  unseen  horrors, 

raging  waterfalls, 

fathomless  rivers 

that  threatened  to  engulf. 

On  she  ran 

and  on  I  followed 

her  call 

my  siren  song. 

She  pauses  now 

only  to  entice 

to  insure  pursuit 

to  show  the  way. 

All  is  dark. 

Alone 

I  follow,  to  know 

my  only  goal. 

Her  call  sounds  clear 

and  follow  I  do 

for  follow  I  must. 

—  Ron  Winter 
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To  a  Failure 

Your  face  is  like  an  ancient 
Indian  warrior's 
without  the  dignity 
cold  unmoved  except 
by  dollar  signs. 

Cigar  store  chief 

in  baggy  grey  pants 

wooden  old 

chipped  by  young  ones 

stepping  on  silver  dollar  eyes 

over  your  head. 

paper  poster  sponge 
in  a  barroom  bathroom 
soaking  up  the  fumes 
of  discarded  whiskey 
and  man's  despair 
wrinkling  on  the  wailing  wall 
your  dignity  quietly  collecting 
in  cesspool  drains. 

—  M.  Marcuss  Oslander 
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Word  Stones 


"IN  DARKNESS  I  CARE  ONLY  FOR 
THE  SANITY  OF  SLEEP." 


Before  the  mineral  fields 

quartz  eyes 
in  sight  of  mad  mountains 
omens  are  dwarfed 
by  a  composite  end. 

Into  Minotaurian  nights 
reliving  a  hollow  ritual 
tracing  Gothic  windows. 

Caliper-move-longitude 

aware  of  the  constant  flow-source. 

Reef-building 

a  bulwark  of  power 

until  penetration  in  metronomic  action. 

Statesman  and  Ministry 
full-willed  Paternal  relics  and  dynasties 
are  all  definitive  word  stones 
fearing  decomposition  .  .  . 

—  John  M.  Grudzien 
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Cupid  Baroque 
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Freely  translated  from 
"Chronicles  of  a  Fugitive  In  Patholon" 


Walpurgisnacht 

When  the  mare  returns 

Beneath  our  raw  blanket 

I  cultivate 

C  hry  santhemums 

Nurturing  angels 
Flowers  of  the  harbor  box 

Fondling  numb 

This  mistress  of  dead  seed 

My  italian  blossom 

In  italian  garden 

Your  thirsty  blessing 

Soon  comes  home  to  swill  .  .  . 

Desperate  wines  of  wild  fruit 

To  force  exploding  color 

Again  and  again 

Cultivating  autumn  bouquets 

Walpurgis  the  bride 

In  such  a  nauseous  celebration. 


—  Gregor  Dobbin 


To  Death:  To  Life:  To  Larry 

My  father  spent  thirty  three  years  of  his  life  in  a  factory. 
In  this  restraining  atmosphere  he  lived,  laughed,  worked, 
fought  and  hated.  He  loved,  but  few  of  us  knew  it;  he  cried, 
but  none  of  us  knew  it.  On  May  27,  1973,  his  youngest  son 
was  killed,  suddenly  and  tragically.  One  year  later  this  sup- 
posedly insensitive  man  wrote  a  poem.  How  sad  for  our  society 
that  we  bury  ourselves  and  hide  ourselves  from  each  other's 
view.  How  hopeful  for  our  species  that  even  after  fifty  seven 
years  a  man  can  throw  off  his  restraints,  be  himself,  and  be- 
gin to  live. 


"Larry  we  miss  you 

every  hour  of  the  day. 

We  will  never  forget  you 

or  that  evening  hour 

God  took  you  away. 

The  happiness  you  gave  us 

will  linger  on 

forever, 

and  one  day  we  will  all  be  together 

again. 

Wilson  Winter  Jr." 

From  an  end,  a  beginning. 

—  Ron  Winter 
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Eugene  Finn  at  the  University  of  New  Haven 


On  Friday,  November  22,  197U,  the  Boston-area  guru  and 
teacher  of  Integral  Yoga,  Eugene  Finn,  spoke  before  some 
students  of  the  University  of  New  Haven  at  the  invitation  of 
the  UNH  English  Club.  Finn  has  been  a  disciple  of  the  noted 
Indian  poet  and  social  revolutionary,  Sri  Aurobindo,  for  some 
years  and  in  his  lecture  I  conference  he  spoke  about  the  work 
of  social  rehabilitation  being  carried  on  at  the  experimental  city 
of  Auroville  in  India  by  the  followers  of  Aurobindo.  He  is  es- 
pecially interested  in  the  problems  of  hunger  that  are  currently 
facing  millions  of  people  all  over  the  world  and  during  a  two- 
hour  presentation,  he  urged  students  to  consider  taking  part  in 


a  boycott  of  alcoholic  beverages  which  he  is  sponsoring  in  order 
to  help  release  the  millions  of  tons  of  grain,  barley,  and  wheat 
used  to  produce  alcoholic  beverages  and  feed  a  world  faced  with 
famine.  To  commemorate  Eugene  Finn's  visit  to  New  Haven, 
THE  NOISELESS  SPIDER  would  like  to  quote  a  few  words 
by  his  Master,  SriAurobindo,  which  Finn  recited  to  the  students 
from  memory.  We  are  grateful  to  the  Sri  Aurobindo  Trust  and 
the  Sri  Aurobindo  Ashram  Press  for  permission  to  reproduce 
this  passage  from  Aurobindo 's  book,  THE  HOUR  OF  GOD: 


J.  HERE  are  moments  when  the  spirit  moves 
among  men  and  the  breath  of  the  Lord  is  abroad  upon  the 
waters  of  our  being;  there  are  others  when  it  retires  and  men 
are  left  to  act  in  the  strength  or  the  weakness  of  their  own 
egoism.  The  first  are  periods  when  even  a  little  effort  produces 
great  results  and  changes  destiny;  the  second  are  spaces  of  time 
when  much  labour  goes  to  the  making  of  a  little  result.  It  is  true 
that  the  latter  may  prepare  the  former,  may  be  the  little  smoke 
of  sacrifice  going  up  to  heaven  which  calls  down  the  rain  of 
God's  bounty. 

'Unhappy  is  the  man  or  the  nation  which,  when  the  divine 
moment  arrives,  is  found  sleeping  or  unprepared  to  use  it,  be- 
cause the  lamp  has  not  been  kept  trimmed  for  the  welcome 
and  the  ears  are  sealed  to  the  call.  But  thrice  woe  to  them  who 
are  strong  and  ready,  yet  waste  the  force  or  misuse  the  moment; 
for  them  is  irreparable  loss  or  a  great  destruction. 

'In  the  hour  of  God  cleanse  thy  soul  of  all  self-deceit  and 
hypocrisy  and  vain  self-flattering  that  thou  mayst  look  straight 
into  thy  spirit  and  hear  that  which  summons  it.  All  insincerity 
of  nature,  once  thy  defence  against  the  eye  of  the  Master  and  the 
light  of  the  ideal,  becomes  now  a  gap  in  thy  armour  and  invites 
the  blow.  Even  if  thou  conquer  for  the  moment,  it  is  the  worse 
for  thee,  for  the  blow  shall  come  afterwards  and  cast  thee  down 


in  the  midst  of  thy  triumph.  But  being  pure  cast  aside  all  fear; 
for  the  hour  is  often  terrible,  a  fire  and  a  whirlwind  and  a  tem- 
pest, a  treading  of  the  winepress  of  the  wrath  of  God;  but  he 
who  can  stand  up  in  it  on  the  truth  of  his  purpose  is  he  who  shall 
stand;  even  though  he  fall,  he  shall  rise  again;  even  though  he 
seem  to  pass  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  he  shall  return.  Nor  let 
worldly  prudence  whisper  too  closely  in  thy  ear;  for  it  is  the 
hour  of  the  unexpected.' 


Sri  Aurobindo 
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I  mark d   v/vllu  re   on  a     Mile    promotion/    ^    stood 

isolated, 
M<^rh  cl  how  Vo  e,x\>\ov^  Yho  Vncxm^   VaiJ 

_5Urrounilina, 
It  Iciunch'd    forth  filohnr^V'(:,filaw\e,n|',  Tilam&h-P,    ,,,    , 

out    Of  l+S^I-R  -oLJ 

Evr.r    unrC^I'^]   W\cmf  evt/r  JhtcI&ssIn    spading 

them. 

And    you  O  my  tsou\  where  you  stand, 
vSurroundr.fi,  de/tached,  in  measureless   ocearvb 

of   5 pace, 
Carelessly   mu^ivvj,  veVvhjrina^Hirowinrj ,  .seeking 

ihc  spheres  to  coK\)Aecl  them, 

\ Till  the  bridge  \/ou  w'"  ne(^   ^e  formM  , -Ml  the 

Jduciile  anchor  hold, 
Till  the  gossamer  thread  you  -f  lihg  oatc\\ 

.somewhere, O  my  soui. 


